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of this novel. Cutting out the descriptive portions of the book has 
blurred its meaning. Tourgueneff's work is like an etching — some- 
thing is meant by every line, and not one can be omitted. 

Irene is a figure in the middle distance ; she stands in the shadow, 
mysterious, alluring, terrible. These translations drag her into the 
full light ; they make her the central personage. She is, in reality, 
the natural result of the influences she has known. Seen without the 
explanation of her accessories, she seems incomplete and unsatisfac- 
tory. The book reads then like nothing but the victory of a bad 
woman over a weak man. 

In the shorter stories — "On the Eve," "The Anchar" (the 
gloomiest of Tourgueneff's stories), " The Lear of the Steppe," where 
the few touches of humor serve merely, like thew^hite lights of a pict- 
ure, to make the shadows blacker, "The Priest's Son," "Mumu," 
" The Nobleman of the Steppe," "The Living Mummy," and the 
others — this same concentrated, though undemonstrative, earnestness 
is apparent. Reading his works as a whole, it is easy to see that Tour- 
gueneff has in them all one purpose — his country ! He may take too 
dark a view of the future, he may exaggerate dangers ; but he tells 
the truth as he sees the truth. He lifts the torch of his wonderful 
art, and reveals to Russia the abyss before her feet. 

And since. 

Whether conscious or unconscious, yet Humanity's vast frame, 
Through its ocean-sundered fibers feels the gush of joy or shame ; 
In the gain or loss of one race, all the rest have equal claim, 

We, too, gazing on Russia's danger, may learn our own. 

And the spirit of the nineteenth century which has embodied itself 
in George Eliot, Goethe, and George Sand would lack something of 
expression without the open gloom and hidden hope of Tourgueneff. 

Octave Thanet. 



DANTE'S PVRGATORIO. 

In the July number of The Catholic World, Dr. T. W. Parsons continues his 
translation of the "Purgatorio" of Dante, this time rendering the Seventeenth 
Canto. Dr. Parsons translates and expounds the famous passage on Love, thus : 

"Never Creator" ' (he began), "my son, 
Was without love ; nor anything create ; 
Either love natural, or that nobler one 
Born of the mind ; thou knowest the truth I state. 

' In this passage Virgil explains to Dante the nature of love according to the 
medieval philosophy, viz.: God is love — "Deus caritas est" — and so are all 
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Natural love ne'er takes eiToneous course ; 

Through ill-directed aim the other may, 
Or from excess, or from a want of force. 

While o'er its bent the Primal Good hath sway, 
It cannot be the source of wrong delight. 

But when it swerves to ill, or if it should 
Seek good with more or less zeal than is right. 

Against the maker doth his work rebel. 
"Whence may'st thou ^ comprehend how love in you 

Must of all virtue be the seed, as well 
As of each action to which pain is due. 

Now, since love must look ever towards its own 
Subjects' well-being, things are from self-hate 

Saved ; and since naught can be supposed alone 
To exist, from the FirSt Being separate, 

Hated of Him is also spared to man." ' 



created beings as derived from Him. Love in man is natural or rational — that 
is, of the mind. Natural love, towards all things necessary to bne's preservation, 
cannot err. Rational love can err in three ways : first, when directed to a bad 
aim — that is, to evil; secondly, when directed excessively to earthly pleasures; 
thirdly, when directed feebly to those things truly worthy of love — the celestial. 
As long as love turns to the Primal Good — the celestial — or seeks, with due check, 
the inferior or terrestrial, it cannot be the source of wrong or sin. " But when it 
swerves to ill," etc. 

' Love is the source of good works, as of bad ones ; thus, according to St. 
Augustine, " Boni aut mali mores sunt boni aut mali amores." 

' Love cannot turn against its subjects (viz., men cannot hate themselves) ; and 
as these subjects cannot exist separate from their First Being, they cannot, there- 
fore, hate God. (Men may deny or blaspheme, but not hate, God.) It follows, 
therefore, as no bad love can be directed against one's self, or against God, 
that it can only be against one's neighbor, and this can be in three forms, viz. : 
by Pride, or the love of good to ourselves, and of evil to others ; by Envy, or the 
love of evil to others, without cause of good or evil to us ; by Anger, or the love 
of evil to others on account of real or imaginary evil to us. 



